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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PENITENTIARY. 

*JULIUS  L.  GREER,  LL.  B. 

Few  institutions  are  less  attractive  to  the  inmates,  or 
more  interesting  to  outsiders,  than  the  modern  penitentiary, 
but  despite  its  importance  in  our  civilization,  comparatively 
few  people  have  any  but  the  most  hazy  notions  about  the 
organization,  equipment  and  conduct  of  these  places  of 
punishment  and  reform.  A  brief  description  may  therefore 
help  to  while  away  a  few  idle  moments. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  dungeons  of  old,  with  their 
clanking  chains,  their  machines  of  torture,  unwholesome 
food,  unsanitary  surroundings  and  vindictive  atmosphere, 
to  the  modern  penitentiary  where  every  reasonable  conveni- 
ence is  provided,  where  men  who  wish  to  reform  are  given 
every  help,  and  where  those  who  are  confirmed  in  crime  are 
at  least  treated  with  a  humanity  which,  whatever  its  effect 
on  the  criminal,  does  not  forfeit  the  keeper's  self-respect, 
or  reduce  him  to  the  dead  level  of  the  convict  in  whom  all 
that  is  human  has  nearly  reached  the  vanishing  point.  In 
fact,  the  modern  penitentiary,  thanks  to  the  growing  study 
of  criminology,  is  rapidly  assuming  a  prominent  place  in 
the  list  of  agencies  whose  mission  is  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, and  is  losing  the  grim  aspect  which  it  has  heretofore 
worn  as  a  place  of  confinement  and  punishment.  "Ex  uno 
disce  omnes,"  "From  one  learn  all,"  is  a  dangerous  rule 
of  conduct,  but  having  spent  several  months  in  prison  work 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  penitentiaries  in 
this  section  of  the  country, — that  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, — 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  describe  the  conditions  under 
which  the  inmates  of  that  place  live,  and  thus  give  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  penitentiaries  a  general  idea  of 
how  these  institutions  are  organized  and  conducted. 

*LL.B.,  Creighton  College  of  Law,  and  Class  President,  1910. 
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The  prison  plant  comprises  a  number  of  bnildings  of 
various  sizes,  all  of  them  brick,  and  the  whole  group  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  about  four  feet 
thick.  Surmounting  this  wall,  at  convenient  intervals,  are 
towers  in  which  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  wall 
guards  whose  duty  it  is  to  patrol  that  portion  of  the  wall 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them.  Each  guard  is  furnished 
with  a  revolver  and  rifle  which  he  is  required  to  keep  within 
arm's-reach  when  on  duty.  The  wall  is  pierced  by  two  large 
double  gates  which  are  used  chiefly  by  wagons  hauling  pro- 
visions to  the  kitchen,  and  materials  to  and  from  the  shops. 
During  certain  hours  of  the  day  these  wagons  are  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  gates,  first,  however,  being  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  guard.  The  third  and  only  remaining  open- 
ing in  the  wall  is  that  leading  to  the  turnkey's  office,  and 
through  this  all  of  the  officers,  guards  and  employees  pass 
to  and  from  their  places  of  duty  about  the  prison. 

The  area  within  the  wall  is  about  five  acres,  and  here 
the  prisoners  eat  and  sleep,  and  the  majority  of  them  per- 
form their  daily  tasks.  Here  are  found  the  shops  of  the 
Fort  Madison  Chair  Company,  employing  approximately 
one  hundred  and  forty  convicts,  and  the  Iowa  Farm  Tool 
Company  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Here  is  also 
the  power  house  which  furnishes  heat  and  light  to  all  the 
buildings  in  and  about  the  prison.  Then  there  is  the  store- 
room where  provisions  are  kept  and  disbursed;  the  tailor 
shop,  where  all  of  the  prisoners'  clothing  is  made  and  re- 
paired; the  laundry;  the  carpenter  shop;  the  paint  shop; 
the  hose  house  —  the  home  of  the  institution 's  fire  depart- 
ment, manned  by  prisoners  who  have  demonstrated  their 
fitness  and  reliability;  the  bakery;  the  butcher  shop;  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room;  the  deputy's  office;  the  chapel; 
and  finally,  the  cell  house,  the  home  of  the  convicts.  Here 
are  the  prisoners'  living  quarters,  each  man  being  assigned 
to  a  cell  measuring  about  ten  by  four  and  one-half  feet,  and 
furnished  with  a  cot,  mattress,  pillow,  necessary  bed  linen, 
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a  chair,  a  small  table,  a  bible  and  a  cuspidor.  Prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  talk  in  their  cells,  bnt  may  smoke  as  much  as 
they  please,  and  engage  in  any  work  they  like  provided  they 
do  not  cause  any  noise  or  other  disturbance.  Most  of  the 
inmates  utilize  their  spare  time  in  reading,  each  cell  being 
fitted  with  an  electric  light  which  is  turned  off  at  nine 
o'clock  each  evening. 

Among  the  more  interesting  activities  of  the  prison  are 
those  which  center  in  the  school  and  library.  The  Chaplain 
is  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  receive  a  small  monthly  stipend,  are  all 
prisoners.  Attendance  of  the  inmates  is  optional ;  the  sub- 
jects taught  are  principally  the  common  branches,  together 
with  book-keeping  and  algebra.  The  school-year  covers  a 
period  of  ten  months,  classes  being  held  five  evenings  each 
week.  In  connection  with  the  school  there  is  a  club  com- 
posed entirely  of  prisoners  and  known  as  the  Historical 
Society,  at  whose  meetings  papers  are  read  by  members 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  There  is  also  a  well-organized 
and  largely  attended  chapter  of  the  Volunteer  Prison 
League,  whose  purpose  is  to  further  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests  of  the  convicts.  The  watchword  of 
the  League  is  Hope,  its  founder  is  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington 
Booth,  who  has  introduced  the  society  into  prisons  through- 
out the  country.  The  library  comprises  about  eight  thou- 
sand volumes,  including  all  the  standard  prose  and  poetry, 
besides  a  good  selection  of  books  on  historical,  scientific, 
religious  and  economic  subjects.  Any  first  or  second  grade 
prisoner  may  avail  himself  of  the  school  and  library  privi- 
leges. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  Bertillon  office,  where 
all  new  arrivals  are  measured  according  to  the  Bertillon 
system,  and  photographed,  all  of  the  data  thus  collected  be-- 
ing  then  filed  away  for  future  reference. 
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The  sick  are  cared  for  by  the  Prison  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary, which  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Hospital 
Steward,  the  general  direction  being  lodged  in  the  Prison 
Physician,  who  is  hired  by  the  year. 

To  the  casual  visitor  passing  through  the  busy  shops 
there  is  little  to  suggest  the  prison;  in  fact,  the  prisoners 
themselves  do  not  speak  of  their  abode  as  a  prison,  but  have 
coined  a  new  word  for  the  inclosure,  which  they  call  "Wall- 
ville."  The  state  also  owns  a  few  acres  of  land  outside  of 
the  walls;  the  portion  immediately  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  prison  is  occupied  by  the  dwellings  of  the 
Warden  and  Deputy  Warden,  each  of  the  houses  having  a 
spacious  lawn  with  flower-beds  and  shade  trees.  The  barn, 
icehouse  and  vegetable  cellar  are  also  located  outside  of  the 
wall,  the  cellar  being  built  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  afford- 
ing storage  facilities  for  a  large  supply  of  vegetables. 

To  the  extreme  east  of  the  present  wall  an  extension  is 
being  built,  and  within,  this  new  enclosure  a  cell  house  of 
stone  with  five  hundred  additional  steel  cells  or  cages  is  in 
course  of  construction.  The  work  is  being  done  almost  ex- 
clusively by  convict  labor,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
prisoners  as  they  build  these  barriers  of  masonry  which, 
within  a  few  months,  will  stand  between  them  and  all  that 
lies  beyond. 

About  two  miles  from  the  prison  the  state  farm  is  lo- 
cated. On  this  two-hundred-acre  tract  a  large  quantity  of 
hay,  corn  and  garden  truck  is  raised,  the  work  being  done 
by  the  prisoners  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  known 
as  the  Farm  Guard.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising 
of  hogs  and  poultry  for  prison  consumption,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  meat,  butter  and  eggs  used  by  the  prisoners 
are  purchased  under  contract. 

So  far  as  the  management  of  the  prison  is  concerned, 
it  is  vested  ultimately  in  the  Board  of  Control  of  State 
Institutions,  which  is  the  supreme  authority,  deriving  its 
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power  from  the  legislature.  Next  in  order  is  the  Warden, 
the  chief  resident  officer,  who  is  appointed  for  a  fonr-year 
term,  subject  to  re-appointment.  He  has  an  assistant, 
known  as  the  Deputy  Warden,  who  issues  instructions  to 
guards  and  prisoners,  and  is  the  master  of  ceremonies  in 
matters  of  discipline.  The  Deputy,  in  turn,  has  an  aid,  who 
is  known  as  the  Assistant  Deputy.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  officers,  such  as  the  Prison  Physician,  the  Clerk,  who 
looks  after  the  finances  of  the  institution,  the  Store-keeper, 
who  receives  and  disburses  supplies,  the  Chaplain,  who  has 
charge  of  the  religious  and  educational  interests  of  the 
prisoners,  the  Bertillon  Clerk,  the  Turnkey,  Captain  of  the 
cell  house,  and  the  Hospital  Steward.  Then  there  are  Shop 
Guards,  Eelief  Guards,  and  Gun  Guards,  the  latter  being 
stationed  at  intervals  along  the  wall,  and  at  certain  other 
vantage  points  overlooking  the  prisoners  while  at  their  re- 
spective tasks.  The  Warden  appoints  all  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  assistants  and  guards,  none  of  the  appointments 
being  made  for  a  definite  period,  but  merely  pending  satis- 
factory service.  The  duties  of  the  guards  are  particularly 
trying,  requiring  as  they  do  infinite  patience  and  tact,  and 
service  during  long  hours,  for  which  the  compensation  is 
meager  to  say  the  least. 

The  inmates  may  be  classified  variously.  For  instance, 
they  may  be  divided  into  short  and  long  term  men ;  or  into 
first  and  second  timers  and  habitual  criminals ;  or  into  those 
sentenced  to  death,  those  serving  for  life,  and  those  serving 
for  a  term  of  years ;  or  into  those  serving  a  definite  sentence 
and  those  serving  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Needless  to 
say,  there  are  very  rarely  any  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
under  sentence  of  death.  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  type 
of  criminal  is  the  yeggman,  a  sort  of  vagabond  who  drifts 
about  from  place  to  place,  sleeping  in  box-cars  and  barns, 
living  largely  on  the  products  of  orchards  and  fields  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months,  but  when  winter  comes, 
conspiring  with  his  fellows  to  make  what  they  call ' '  a  swag, ' ' 
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their  depredations  consisting  generally  in  blowing  safes  in 
stores  and  banks.  They  have  a  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  kill  anyone  who  would 
try  to  defeat  their  purpose,  aid  in  their  detection,  or  pro- 
cure their  arrest.  To  this  type  of  criminal  a  prison  cell  is 
"home,  sweet  home,"  the  frugal  fare  and  scant  furnishings 
are  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  " Palace  Stock' '  or  the 
hay-mow,  and  winter  therefore  generally  finds  the  yeggman 
snugly  ensconced  in  a  jail  or  penitentiary  planning  on  his 
next  excursion  into  the  realms  of  thievery,  his  intermittent 
absences  from  prison  being  regarded  as  so  many  "vaca- 
tions. ' '  The  yeggman  is  ordinarily  the  least  susceptible  of 
all  the  criminals  to  the  influences  of  reform  efforts.  Crimi- 
nals classed  as  murderers  are  usually  not  so  black  as  they 
are  painted.  Generally  they  make  model  prisoners,  and  as 
a  rule  they  are  good  workers.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
their  crime  ordinarily  discloses  some  extenuating  circum- 
stance which,  although  not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  act,  ought 
at  least  to  make  one  wonder  whether,  after  all,  these  mur- 
derers are  not  to  be  classed  rather  as  unfortunates  than  as 
deliberate  villains. 

While  it  is  almost  unheard  of  for  a  convict  to  admit  that 
he  is  rightly  imprisoned,  his  attitude  is  one  of  friendliness 
toward  the  officers  and  guards,  upon  whom  he  looks  as  mere 
instrumentalities  of  a  system  deserving  unqualified  con- 
demnation. 

The  occupations  of  prisoners  previous  to  incarceration 
are  somewhat  varied  —  the  law  seems  to  be  no  respecter  of 
persons.  At  Fort  Madison  one  can  find  farmers,  gardeners, 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  bank  cashiers,  United  States 
marshals,  civil  engineers,  mechanical  draftsmen,  photog- 
raphers, newspaper  reporters,  circus  performers,  brick  and 
stone  masons,  stone  cutters,  carpenters,  painters,  barbers, 
blacksmiths,  butchers,  bakers,  chefs,  musicians  and  many 
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others.  Comparatively  few  of  the  prisoners  find  it  possible 
to  continue  their  accustomed  occupations  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Upon  his  arrival  the  prisoner  is  measured  and  photo- 
graphed, examined  by  the  prison  physician,  and  if  found 
to  be  in  good  health,  is  assigned  to  some  particular  task  by 
the  Deputy  Warden,  who  acts  almost  entirely  upon  his  own 
judgment  in  the  matter.  The  newcomer  lays  aside  his  citi- 
zen's dress  and  is  given  a  prison  uniform,  of  which  there 
are  three  classes,  each  indicative  of  the  wearer's  rank. 
Prisoners  are  classed  as  second  grade  men  at  first,  and  as 
such  are  allowed  some  privileges,  but  not  as  many  as  a  first 
grade  man  —  no  one  is  eligible  for  this  grade  until  he  has 
been  in  the  penitentiary  at  least  six  months,  during  which 
time  he  must  have  maintained  a  clean  record.  First  grade 
men  enjoy  a  number  of  privileges,  such  as  becoming  a  trusty 
with  permission  to  pass  in  and  out  through  the  wall  during 
certain  hours.  The  privileges  usually  accorded  prisoners 
are  as  follows :  First,  a  deduction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  good  conduct,  thus  cutting  down  the  length  of  the 
term ;  secondly,  the  privilege  of  writing  letters ;  thirdly,  that 
of  receiving  visitors;  fourthly,  that  of  receiving  gifts  of 
food,  tobacco  and  certain  articles  of  clothing;  fifthly,  the 
privilege  of  the  library,  school  and  Sunday  school.  Men  in 
the  third,  or  lowest  grade,  are  denied  these  privileges  and 
are  not  permitted  to  take  their  meals  in  the  dining  room. 
This  grade  is  provided  as  a  means  of  punishing  prisoners 
who  commit  acts  which  are  deemed  serious  breaches  of  disci- 
pline, or  acts  which,  though  trivial,  are  persisted  in  by  the 
unruly.  Solitary  confinement  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases,  and  even  then  it  is  hedged  about  with  certain  very 
wise  restrictions.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  at  Fort 
Madison  to  anything  savoring  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  food,  though  not  much  varied,  is  wholesome,  gener- 
ally well  prepared,  and  is  furnished  in  liberal  quantities. 
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On  Sunday  of  each  week  the  prisoners  go  from  their 
breakfast  to  chapel  services,  thence  to  their  cells,  and  at 
1:15  to  dinner,  from  dinner  to  Sunday  school  and  then  back 
to  their  cells  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  each  man  taking 
with  him  a  lunch,  which  is  usually  eaten  at  about  five  o  'clock, 
when  hot  tea  is  passed  into  the  cells.  All  prisoners  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  services  unless  they 
are  sick,  or  for  some  other  reason  are  excused ;  the  attend- 
ance at  Sunday  school  is  not  compulsory. 

The  monotony  of  prison  life  is  somewhat  broken  by  the 
revolutionary  steps  taken  by  the  more  progressive  prison 
officials.  At  Fort  Madison,  Warden  Sanders  has  intro- 
duced base  ball  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  during  the 
summer  the  whole  prison  contingent  turns  out  for  the  game, 
at  which  the  inmates  mingle  freely  and  are  allowed  to  con- 
verse with  each  other  as  much  as  they  please.  During  the 
winter  months  a  lecture  course  is  secured  through  the  con- 
tributions of  officers,  guards  and  prisoners,  the  programs 
being  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  occasion. 

Prisoners  are  constantly  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
guards;  even  while  the  convict  sleeps,  an  ever  wakeful 
guard  sits  silently  by,  quick  to  detect  the  slightest  stir  in 
any  part  of  the  cell  house.  Through  long  experience  the 
guards  become  so  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  sounds  made 
by  the  inmates  in  moving  or  stumbling  about  in  the  gloomy 
cells,  that  any  unusual  noise  is  instinctively  noted.  The 
night  guards  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  are  a 
stalwart,  courageous  group  of  men,  always  attentive  to  duty 
and  keenly  alert  to  all  that  goes  on  about  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  that  came  under  my 
observation  while  at  the  prison  was  that  of  a  condemned 
murderer,  John  Junkin  by  name,  who  was  executed  on  July 
29th  last.  The  death-watch  was  placed  upon  him  ten  days 
prior  to  the  execution  and  from  then  until  the  fatal  trap 
was  sprung,  he  was  constantly  under  the  eye  and  immedi- 
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ately  accessible  to  the  guards  on  the  death-watch,  which  was 
divided  into  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each,  my  shift  being 
from  midnight  to  noon.  I  was  therefore  unfortunate,  or 
as  some  might  term  it,  fortunate  enough  to  be  with  him  dur- 
ing his  last  hours,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  study  him 
as  the  crisis  approached.  During  these  ten  days  his  pre- 
dominant characteristic  was  hope;  even  though  he  had  no 
attorneys  or  anyone  else  interceding  for  him,  he  felt  that 
at  the  last  moment  the  Governor  would  interfere  and  com- 
mute his  sentence.  Even  after  Junkin  knew  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  signed  the  death  warrant,  there  still  remained  a 
faint  flicker  of  that  hope  which  "springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast."  He  seemed  considerably  concerned  about 
his  spiritual  welfare,  and  would  at  times  wax  serious,  but 
after  a  brief  spell  would  again  become  jovial  and  declare 
his  readiness  to  pay  the  penalty.  He  frequently  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  could  immediately  ' '  take  the  drop, ' '  as  he 
expressed  it.  He  ate  and  slept  well  up  to  and  including  the 
night  preceding  his  execution,  smoked  a  great  deal,  and 
talked  freely  about  whatever  interested  him,  though  he  was 
quick  to  lapse  into  silence  when  any  reference  to  his  crime 
was  made.  Shortly  before  the  execution  he  was  baptized 
by  the  priest  who  attended  the  prison,  and  was  accorded  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church. 

According  to  the  law  of  Iowa,  where  one  is  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  court,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  state, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Governor's  signature  on  the  death  war- 
rant, it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where 
the  man  was  convicted  and  sentenced,  to  carry  out  the  order 
of  the  court.  When  the  prison  authorities  have  safely  kept 
the  condemned  man  until  the  hour  set  for  the  execution,  and 
have  turned  him  over  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  and  his 
deputies,  the  warden's  responsibility  ceases.  The  erection 
of  the  scaffold,  securing  and  adjusting  the  rope,  springing 
the  trap  and  disposing  of  the  body,  unless  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have  a  legal  right  to  it,  are  duties  falling  upon 
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the  sheriff.  While  the  law  of  Iowa  provides  for  capital 
punishment  in  certain  cases,  the  execution  must  not  be  pub- 
lic, the  statute  prescribing  who  may  and  who  must  be 
present. 

The  reading  of  the  death  warrant  seemed  to  arouse  in 
Junkin  no  special  fear;  he  was  a  cool  and  apparently  an 
unconcerned  listener  to  the  words  of  the  sheriff,  and  when 
the  reading  was  finished  he  made  the  journey  to  the  scaffold 
without  assistance.  He  stepped  upon  the  trap  door  with  a 
firm  tread,  and  when  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  re- 
marked that  he  had  given  out  a  statement  for  publication 
and  had  nothing  more  to  add.  When  the  noose  was  ad- 
justed his  last  words  were  in  the  form  of  a  request  to  the 
sheriff  to  draw  the  rope  a  little  tighter.  The  adjusting  of 
the  black  cap  over  the  condemned  man's  head,  and  the 
springing  of  the  trap,  required  only  a  few  moments,  and 
John  Junkin  plunged  into  eternity,  a  terrible  example  of  the 
murderer's  fate,  and  to  my  mind  an  awful  indictment  of  our 
much-boasted  civilization  which  still  clings  to  this  barbarous 
relic  of  a  savage  past,  in  defiance  of  the  finer  dictates  of  our 
better  nature,  and  without  the  poor  sanction  that  this  brutal 
exhibition  really  diminishes  crime.  Capital  punishment  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  present  drift  of  penitentiary  manage- 
ment, and  the  day  of  its  abolition  would  be  hastened  could 
those  responsible  for  its  continuance  but  witness  the  ghastly 
spectacle  of  a  murderer  meeting  his  death  on  a  scaffold  in 
the  name  of  law  and  order. 

Julius  L.  Greer,  LL.  B. 


IMITATION  IN  COMPOSITION. 

*THOMAS  J.  CONNERS,  S.  J. 

The  boy  is  father  to  the  man.  The  old  saw,  I  take  it, 
is  verified  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  habits  acquired  in  youth 
are  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  laid  aside  in  later  life.  There- 
fore it  should  be  the  constant  and  conscious  aim  of  educators 
to  check  the  growth  of  bad,  and  encourage  the  adoption  of 
good  habits  in  the  still  plastic  minds  committed  to  their  care. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  to  be  a  bit  difficult  to 
determine  beforehand  whether  certain  methods  of  teaching 
are  going  to  engender  good,  bad,  or  harmless  mental  habits 
in  the  learner.  This  would  seem  to  be  especially  true  in 
the  matter  of  teaching  composition;  for  here,  if  anywhere, 
the  effects  of  early  training — or  of  the  lack  of  it — are  trace- 
able in  all  our  writers  of  eminence. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  that  method  of  develop- 
ing productive  power  in  a  student,  which  has  of  late  been 
so  earnestly  advocated  by  teachers  of  English  under  the 
name  of  the  studio  or  laboratory  method,  a  method  which 
relies  almost  wholly  upon  the  analysis  and  imitation  of 
model  masterpieces,  devoting  but  the  slightest  modicum  of 
attention  to  the  traditional  precepts  of  rhetoric  as  we  find 
them  formulated  in  the  older  text-books.  Its  exploiters 
claim  that  it  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only  way  to  rouse  into 
activity  the  young  student's  latent  powers  of  self  expression. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  condemn  the  exclusive  use  of 
this  method  as  destructive  of  originality,  which,  all  admit, 
should  be  the  goal  kept  steadily  in  view  by  every  teacher 
of  the  art  of  literary  composition. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  these  latter  take  the 
saner  view;  their  argument,  a  priori,  is  not  wanting  in 

♦Professor  of  Belles-lettres,  Saint  Mary's  College,  Saint  Mary's,  Kan- 
sas, 1904-1908;  Creighton  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1908  to  date. 
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cogency.  If,  during  several  years  of  the  formative  period 
of  a  boy's  character,  he  is  required  to  express  himself  in 
close  imitation  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  others  (even 
granting  that  the  models  set  before  his  eyes  be  perfect  in 
themselves),  does  it  not  almost  necessarily  follow  that  he 
is  acquiring  a  habit  of  servile  dependence  upon  such  a  help  I 
Will  he  not  find  it  a  more  and  more  easy  task  to  reproduce 
what  he  discovers  in  his  models,  than  to  give  expression  to 
original  thoughts  suggested  by  his  own  observation  and 
study?  The  painter  or  sculptor  who  never  leaves  his  studio, 
who  devotes  all  his  energies  to  making  replicas  of  the 
famous  masterpieces  of  art,  may  develop  into  an  excellent 
copyist,  but  will  he  ever  become  a  creator?  The  ingenious 
and  intelligent  analysis  of  other  men's  writings  may  train 
the  mind  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true 
literary  art,  or  in  other  words,  develop  a  correct  taste ;  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  best  equipped  critic  is  not 
necessarily  a  producer  of  literature.  And  in  the  meantime, 
the  youth  is  all  unconsciously  acquiring  a  fatal  facility  in 
duplicating  the  mannerisms  of  others,  which,  if  practised 
later  on,  may  readily  degenerate  into  the  pernicious  habit 
of  plagiarism. 

This  is  a  serious  indictment,  and  if  it  could  be  proved, 
it  would  certainly  necessitate  the  abolition  of  such  a  vicious 
method  of  education.  But  in  answer  to  all  this,  the  advo- 
cates of  imitation  point  triumphantly  to  many  illustrious 
instances  of  great  writers  who  have  acknowledged  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  loving  and  painstaking  study  of  older 
authors,  both  as  stimulating  them  to  intellectual  exertion 
and  enabling  them  to  acquire  a  distinctive  style  of  their 
own.  These  modern  teachers  are  particularly  fond  of  quot- 
ing the  very  frank  and  ingenuous  account  given  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  of  his  own  efforts  to  train  himself  for  a 
career  of  letters.    Indeed  the  confession  of  this  eminent 
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stylist  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  plea 
as  yet  formulated  in  defense  of  the  studio  method,  and  will 
bear  quotation  here.     He  says : 

"Through  all  my  boyhood  and  youth,  I  was  known  and 
pointed  out  for  the  pattern  of  an  idler,  and  yet  I  was  always 
busy  on  my  own  private  end,  which  was  to  learn  to  write. 
Whenever  I  read  a  book  or  a  passage  that  particularly 
pleased  me,  in  winch  a  thing  was  said  or  an  effect  rendered 
with  propriety,  in  which  there  was  either  some  conspicuous 
force,  or  some  happy  distinction  in  the  style,  I  must  sit  down 
at  once  and  set  myself  to  ape  and  follow  it.  I  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  I  knew  it;  and  tried  again,  and  was  again  un- 
successful, and  always  unsuccessful;  but  at  least  in  these 
vain  bouts  I  got  some  practice  in  rhythm,  in  harmony,  in 
construction,  and  in  the  coordination  of  the  parts.  I  have 
thus  played  the  sedulous  ape  to  Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to  Words- 
worth, to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to 
Montaigne,  to  Baudelaire,  and  to  Obermann.  This,  like  it 
or  not,  is  the  way  to  learn  to  write ;  whether  I  have  profited 
or  not,  that  is  the  way.  It  is  so  Keats  learned,  and  there 
never  was  a  finer  temperament  for  literature  than  Keats ' ; 
it  was  so,  if  we  could  trace  it  out,  that  all  men  have  learned ; 
and  that  is  why  a  revival  of  letters  is  always  accompanied 
or  heralded  by  a  cast  back  to  earlier  and  fresher  models. 

"Perhaps  I  hear  some  one  cry  out  'But  that  is  not  the 
way  to  be  original. '  It  is  not,  nor  is  there  a  way  but  to  be 
born  so.  Nor  yet,  if  you  are  born  original,  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  training  that  shall  clip  the  wings  of  your  origi- 
nality. There  can  be  none  more  original  than  Montaigne, 
neither  could  any  be  more  unlike  Cicero ;  yet  no  craftsman 
can  fail  to  see  how  much  the  one  must  have  tried  in  his  time 
to  imitate  the  other.  Burns  is  the  very  type  of  a  prime 
force;  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  imitative.  Shakespeare 
himself,  the  imperial,  proceeds  directly  from  a  school.  It 
is  only  from  a  school  that  we  can  expect  to  have  good 
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writers.  And  it  is  the  greatest  point  of  these  imitations 
that  there  still  shines  beyond  the  stndent  's  reach  his  inimit- 
able model.  Let  him  try  as  he  pleases,  he  is  still  snre  of 
failure,  and  it  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true  saying  that  fail- 
ure is  the  only  high-road  to  success.' ' 

Now  Stevenson  was  neither  a  pedagogue  nor  the  pub- 
lisher of  text-books  for  the  teaching  of  composition  in 
schools  and  colleges.  We  can,  therefore,  acquit  him  of  the 
charge  of  an  interested  partisanship  in  the  exploitation  of 
certain  methods  of  teaching.  He  is  merely  telling  us  hon- 
estly how  he  learned  to  write ;  and  unquestionably,  the  re- 
sults achieved  in  his  case  warrant  a  high  regard  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  method  he  pursued.  He  squarely  meets  the 
issue  raised  by  those  who  decry  imitation  exercises  as 
cramping  and  crippling  native  talent,  by  the  clear  demon- 
stration that  originality  after  all  is  mainly  in  the  thought 
itself,  not  in  its  expression;  in  its  substance,  not  in  its  out- 
ward form.  To  become  a  writer  who  will  be  read,  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  an  audience  worth  while  addressing, 
one  must  have  a  message  to  deliver  which  will  in  some  way 
benefit  that  audience  to  hear.  It  matters  not  whence  he 
himself  derived  the  matter  of  that  message;  whether  he 
evolved  it  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  or  received  it 
from  without,  it  is  now  his  own,  and  he  feels  it  his  duty  or 
his  privilege  to  pass  it  on  to  others.  This  possession  of  any 
form  of  knowledge  is  originality  sufficient  to  justify  any  one 
in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  his  fellows.  But, 
of  course,  he  will  never  succeed  in  doing  so,  unless  he  has 
acquired  the  art  of  presenting  his  thought  clearly,  forcibly 
and  strikingly.  Now,  the  art  of  expression,  because  it  is 
an  art,  must  be  studied  before  it  can  be  practised.  World- 
wide and  time-old  experience  teaches  that  the  only  way  to 
acquire  any  art  is  for  the  beginner  to  imitate  his  master; 
after  he  has  acquired  facility  in  this  imitation  it  may  be- 
come possible  for  him  to  devise  new  and  more  perfect  meth- 
ods of  his  own. 
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Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  treating  this  very  topic  of  orig- 
inality in  literary  style,  tells  us  in  his  own  felicitous  way : 
"Consciously  or  unconsciously,  eveiy  artist  is  a  debtor  to 
the  past.  The  most  original  of  innovators  has  made  his 
originality  partly  out  of  himself,  partly  out  of  what  he  has 
appropriated  and  absorbed  from  those  who  practised  his 
art  before  him.  Only  a  few  of  his  separate  contrivances 
are  his  own,  and  the  most  he  may  claim  is  a  patent  on  the 

combination The  young  artist  is  a  weakling  if 

he  openly  robs  any  single  one  of  his  predecessors ;  he  is  a 
dolt  if  he  does  not  borrow  from  as  manv  of  them  as  mav 

have  the  separate  qualities  he  is  striving  to  combine 

Of  course,  there  is  here  intended  no  suggestion  of  unfair 
imitation,  still  less  of  vulgar  plagiarism;  the  desire  is 
merely  to  show  how  accomplished  artists  have  served  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  workshops  of  elder  craftsmen.  In 
literature  there  are  very  few  self-made  men." 

At  all  events,  the  studio  method  has  strong  authority  in 
its  favor.  Mav  we  not  safelv  conclude  that  it  is  not  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  initiative  and  originality  as  some 
of  the  old-school  adherents  would  have  us  believe? 

Thomas  J.  Coxxees,  S.  J. 


SOME  AIDS  TO  LATIN  COMPOSITION. 

JAMES  A.  KLEIST,  S.  J. 

Part  I:     Eules  Dealing  with  Parts  of  Speech. 

16.  In  certain  cases,  when  Latin  employs  a  simple 
verb,  the  English,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  uses  a  more 
elaborate  phrase. 

Consequently,  the  context  may  require  that  we  render 

spero  by :  I  may  hope, 

ipse  me  consolor  I  know  how  to  console  myself, 

mortuus  est  he  had  to  die, 

fateor  I  must  confess, 

non  f  ero  I  cannot  endure, 

non  dico  I  will  not  say, 

non  vereor  I  need  not  fear, 

pontem  fecit  he  had  a  bridge  made, 

Sector  I  allow  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon, 

cogor  I  feel  constrained. 

Etiam  Appia  iam  via  carebamus :  Finally  we  could  no 
longer  venture  out  even  on  the  Appian  Way. 

17.  Latin  adverbs  are  sometimes  best  rendered  by 
adjectives  added  to  the  noun  that  is  implied  in  the  verb. 

bene  sperare  to  have  good  hopes, 

liberaliter  polliceri      to  make  liberal  promises, 
largiter  posse  to  wield  immense  power. 

Not  unfrequently,  adverbs  are  used  to  pass  a  verdict 
or  judgment  upon  the  action  expressed  in  the  finite  verb. 

recte  dicit :  he  is  right  in  saying, 
male  reprehendunt :  they  are  wrong  in  blaming, 
insipienter  sperat :  he  is  foolish  enough  to  hope, 
inique  comparas :  it  is  unfair  for  you  to  compare, 

'Here  the  modifiers  are  grouped  around  the  subject. 
2For  illustrations  taken  from  Caesar,  T.  Rice  Holmes'  Commentaries 
may  be  compared. 
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Melius  peribimus  quam  vivemus :  It  will  be  better  for 
us  to  die  than  to  live. 

18.  The  passive  of  deponent  verbs  should  be  supplied 
by  suitable  phrases. 

I  am  hated :  In  odio  sum, 

I  am  feared  Metui  sum  (alicui), 

I  am  envied  (unpopular)  In  invidia  sum,  invidiam  habeo, 

I  am  admired  Admirationem  habeo. 

Part  II:     Formation  of  Sentences  and  Periods. 

It  is  one  thing  to  master  the  several  parts  or  elements 
of  speech,  and  it  is  another  to  draw  them  into  mutual  rela- 
tions with  each  other  and  marshal  them  in  due  order  for  the 

purpose  of  conveying  intelligible  thought. 

* 

In  a  Latin  sentence,  the  regular  order  of  words  depends 
on  five  simple  rules.  This  is  usually  styled  the  grammatical 
order  of  words.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  style  it 
the  order  of  colorless  statement. 

The  subject  precedes  the  predicate. 
The  predicate  ends  the  sentence  or  clause. 
The  subject  is  followed  by  its  modifiers. 
The  predicate  is  preceded  by  its  modifiers. 
Clauses  are  ushered  in  by  a  pronoun  or  conjunction. 
To  illustrate  these  rules : 

Judicia  hominum  saepe  varia  sunt :  The  views  of  people 
often  differ. 

Omnis1  civitas  Helvetia  in  quattuor  pagos  divisa  est: 
The  Helvetian  commonwealth  is  divided  into  four  clans.2 

Caesar  suos  a  proelio  continebat:  Caesar  would  not 
allow  his  men  to  fight. 

Flumen  Rhodanus  provinciam  ab  Helvetiis  dividit :  The 
Rhone  separates  the  province  from  Switzerland. 
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Caesar  ei  custodes  ponit  ut,  quid  agat,  quibuscum  loqua- 
tur,  scire  possit:  To  find  out  both  his  plans  and  the  names 
of  his  associates,  Caesar  placed  him  under  surveillance. 

Suppose  there  were  a  dispatch  from  London  in  to-day's 
paper  stating  that  yesterday  in  the  market-place  a  farmer 's 
dog,  a  big  and  ferocious  brute,  bit  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
How  would  this  sound  in  Latin?  We  may  say:  Canis 
magnus  agricolae,  bestia  saevissima,  heri  in  foro  filio  regis 
maximo  vulnus  intulisse  dicitur.  This  is  an  absolutely 
colorless  statement  and  therefore  the  grammatical  order  is 
there  in  its  proper  place. 

2.  Departures  from  the  above  rules  are  very  common 
with  Latin  writers.  One  might  almost  say  that  the  regular 
order  of  words  is  the  one  most  seldom  met  with,  at  least  in 
the  more  rhetorical  works  of  the  classical  authors.  Cicero 
is  acknowledged  to  have  carried  the  language  of  his  nation 
to  its  highest  perfection.  And  yet,  to  cite  but  one  instance, 
read  his  Catilinarian  speeches  and  you  would  at  first  blush 
feel  disposed  to  regard  him  as  fairly  ignorant  of  the  rules 
laid  down  above.  This  is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  To 
a  master  of  style,  like  Cicero,  language  is  not  a  mere  dead 
pulseless  thing,  it  is  something  living  and  pliable,  a  live 
wire  so  to  speak  from  which  the  potent  charm  of  his  genius 
makes  the  sparks  to  fly  in  every  direction.  Accordingly, 
the  style  of  a  classic  will  not  only  mirror  the  more  general 
characteristics  of  the  language  as  such,  but  likewise  reflect 
the  writer's  individual  temperament,  as  well  as  his  varying 
moods  and  feelings. 

The  student  then  who  aims  at  a  Latin  style  will  be  re- 
quired to  follow  the  above  directions.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  not  scruple  to  set  them  aside  whenever  such  a  course 
of  action  is  warranted  from  the  standpoint  of  rhetoric, 
rhythm  or  euphony.  In  this  way,  despite  the  tendency  of 
Latin  to  move  in  certain  well-worn  channels  in  accordance 
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with  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  there  is  a 
wide  field  left  to  each  writer  for  the  full  display  of  his  indi- 
vidual character. 

In  a  well-built  sentence  each  word  conveys  a  two-fold 
meaning,  one  absolute,  the  other  relative.  In  studying  the 
work  of  a  classic  model,  say  Caesar  or  Cicero,  it  must  be 
the  student's  first  care  to  ascertain  the  absolute  meaning 
of  every  word  in  the  sentence.  He  will  be  aided  in  this  by 
his  grammar  and  dictionary.  This  done,  it  should  be  his 
chief  concern  to  establish  whatever  relative  meaning  a  word 
may  derive  from  its  position  in  the  sentence,  in  other  words 
from  the  context.  Whatever  in  the  same  sentence  or  para- 
graph is  intimately  associated  with  a  word  will  no  doubt 
throw  some  additional  light  upon  its  actual  meaning.  Until 
this  relative  meaning  has  been  fully  ascertained,  the  reader 
cannot  pretend  to  have  understood  the  author.  Perhaps  no 
better  method  than  loud  and  deliberate  reading  of  a  sen- 
tence or  paragraph  can  be  devised  for  getting  at  the  precise 
thought  or  shade  of  thought  which  an  author  intended  to 
convey  when  from  several  possible  arrangements  of  words 
he  selected  this  or  that  particular  departure  from  the  usual 
order. 

3.  A  deviation  from  the  regular  order  becomes  impera- 
tive when  one  word  is  emphasized  in  preference  to  others, 
or  especially  when  contrast  is  aimed  at. 

Varia  sunt  doctorum  hominum  judicia :  There  is  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  critics. 

Locutus  est  pro  his  Diviciacus  Haeduus :  Their  spokes- 
man was  the  Aeduan  Diviciacus. 

Movit  me  oratio  tua :  I  was  really  touched  by  what  you 
said. 

Multo  denique  die  per  exploratores  Caesar  cognovit 
montem  teneri :  It  was  late  in  the  day  when  Caesar  learned 
through  scouts  that  the  mountain  was  occupied. 
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Id  ne  accideret,  praecavendum  sibi  existimabat :  To 
avert  such  a  calamity  he  felt  that  vigorous  measures  were 
called  for. 

lam  vero  virtuti  Cn.  Pompei — quae  potest  oratio  par 
inveniri'?  And  now  for  his  personal  character  —  can  words 
be  found  to  do  full  justice  to  it ! 

Luce  sunt  clariora  nobis  tua  consilia  omnia :  All  your 
plans  are  now  as  clear  to  us  as  the  light  of  day.  (The 
emphasized  words  in  this  sentence  are  luce,  clariora,  and 
consilia  omnia.) 

Compare :  I  have  no  friend :  amicum  non  habeo,  with : 
Friends  I  have  none :  amicum  habeo  nullum. 

4.  Words  belonging  together  are  sometimes  dissociated. 
Especially,  two  long  words  may  be  separated  by  a  short  one 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  two  accented  words  by  an  un- 
accented one  in  order  to  facilitate  emphasis.  But  the  use  of 
this  figure,  called  Hyperbaton,  should  not  be  overdone. 

Quam  id  recte  faciam,  sapientes  viderint:  How  far  I 
have  success  in  this,  let  my  critics  decide. 

Turn  est  Cato  locutus :    Next  Cato  rose  for  a  speech. 

Magno  vir  ingenio :    A  man  of  superior  talents. 

5.  Two  favorite  means  of  emphasis  are  chiasmus  and 
anaphora.  The  former  gives  stress  by  inverting  the  posi- 
tion of  two  words  that  are  correlative,  the  latter  by  the 
repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  or  by  the  same  order  of 
words. 

(Says  Ajax  to  his  son:)  Virtute  sis  par,  dispar  for- 
tuna  patris :  Be  like  your  sire  in  valor, — may  you  be  spared 
his  fate! 

Testis  est  Italia ,  testis  est  Sicilia  . . . .  :     Proof  of 

this  is  Italy,  proof  again  is  Sicily. 

6.  When  one  sentence  is  subordinated  to  another,  such 
a  complex  structure  is  called  a  Period.     The  simplest  period 
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arises  from  the  combination  of  one  clause  with  one  main 
sentence. 

a)  Sometimes  a  dependent  clause  in  English  may  have 
its  counterpart  in  a  dependent  clause  in  Latin.  The  subject 
or  object,  when  common,  should  stand  outside  the  clause. 

When  the  enemy  had  fixed  on  a  place  for  the  camp,  they 
surrounded  it  with  ambuscades :  Hostes,  cum  sibi  delegis- 
sent  campum,  hunc  insidiis  circumdederunt. 

When  the  Persians  saw  Alcibiades  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  flames,  they  shot  him  down  from  a  distance :  Alcibiadem, 
ut  barbari  incendium  effugisse  viderunt,  telis  eminus  missis 
interfecerunt. 

When  the  Romans  wanted  to  sentence  Coriolanus,  he 
failed  to  appear  in  court:  Coriolanus,  cum  Romani  eum 
punire  vellent,  in  judicio  non  comparuit. 

b)  Then  again  it  may  be  convenient  to  turn  the  English 
clause  into  the  main  sentence  in  Latin. 

He  refused  for  quite  a  time,  but  in  vain :  Diu  recusans 
nihil  profecit. 

The  Rhine  branches  off  into  several  channels  before  it 
finally  empties  into  the  ocean :  Rhenus,  in  plures  partes  ubi 
diffluxit,  in  oceanum  influit. 

Hope  of  peace  induced  Cicero  to  side  with  the  aristoc- 
racy :     Cicero  spe  pacis  adductus  ad  optimates  accessit. 

c)  A  neat  way  of  rendering  a  clause  is  often  by  means 
of  a  participle.     This  is  a  very  common  device. 

Think  of  your  friend  when  he  is  absent  (or  in  his  ab- 
sence) :     Amici  absentis  memor  esto. 

I  do  not  trust  a  liar  even  though  he  speak  the  truth: 
Mendaci  homini  ne  verum  quid  em  dicenti  credo. 

The  city  taken,  Aeneas  fled  into  exile:  Urbe  capta 
Aeneas  profugit. 
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With  wisdom  for  a  guide,  your  path  through  life  is 
smooth ;  Sapientia  moderatrice  in  tranquillitate  vivitur. 

7.  More  complicated  forms  of  periods  arise  when  sev- 
eral clauses  are  made  dependent  on  one  main  sentence.  The 
following  is  a  rather  common  method  of  arranging  such 
clauses. 

He  sent  a  party  to  reconnoitre  the  hill:  Qualis  esset 
natura  montis,  qui  cognoscerent,  misit. 

Pausanias  restored  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  at  Byz- 
antium as  soon  as  he  heard  of  their  relationship  to  the  king : 
Pausanias,  quos  Byzantii  ceperat,  postquam  propinquos 
regis  cognovit,  ei  misit. 

8.  Coordination  of  sentences,  called  parataxis,  is  not 
uncommon  in  good  English  prose.  In  Latin,  especially  in 
narrative,  subordination  or  hypotaxis  is  rather  preferred. 

Ariovistus  was  anxious  to  cut  off  Caesar  from  his  base 
of  supplies.  He  therefore  encamped  two  miles  beyond  the 
latter 's  camp:  Ariovistus  milibus  passuum  duobus  ultra 
Caesarem  castra  fecit  eo  consilio  ut  frumento  commeatuque 
eum  intercluderet. 

Ariovistus  had  become  quite  arrogant.  In  fact,  his  con- 
duct seemed  unbearable:  Ariovistus  tantam  arrogantiam 
sumpserat  ut  ferendus  non  videretur. 

Caesar  was  not  yet  informed  of  their  schemes,  but  he 
suspected  what  they  were  up  to:  Caesar,  etsi  nondum 
eroum  consilia  cognoverat,  tamen  fore  id  quod  accidit  su- 
spicabatur. 

9.  Latin  readily  lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  periods. 
In  rendering  them  graceful,  the  unity  of  subject  and  a  cer- 
tain pleasing  variety  of  clauses  are  important  factors. 
Sometimes  no  little  care  must  be  exercised  in  fixing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  period  and  preserving  it  throughout.  On  the 
other  hand,  periodic  writing  may  be  overdone.  It  is  always 
a  fault  when  clearness  is  thereby  sacrificed. 
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Caesar  ordered  first  his  own  charger  and  then  the 
chargers  of  his  officers  to  be  taken  ont  of  sight.  The  dan- 
ger was  to  be  eqnal  for  all.  All  hope  of  flight  was  to  be 
banished.  There  followed  a  short  address,  and  the  battle 
began:  Caesar  primnm  suo,  deinde  omnium  ex  conspectu 
remotis  equis,  ut  aeqnato  omnium  periculo  spem  fugae  tol- 
leret,  cohortatus  suos  proelium  commisit. 

10.  Eelative  clauses  readily  permit  other  clauses  to 
enter  into  their  structure  and  blend  with  them.  Note  the 
following  variety  of  cases. 

(1.)     An  accusative  with  infinitive  in  a  relative  clause : 

I  never  say  what  I  suppose  will  give  pain :  Nihil  dico 
in  quo  putem  aliquid  doloris  esse. 

(2.)     Two  relative  pronouns  in  a  relative  clause. 

That  alone  is  good  which  one  cannot  possess  without 
being  happy :  Id  bonum  solum  est  quo  qui  potiatur  necesse 
est  beatus  sit. 

(3.)     An  indirect  question  in  a  relative  clause. 

"The  man  whose  murderer  is  notorious"  would  be: 
is  quern  quis  necarit  sciunt  omnes. 

(4.)     A  conjunction  in  a  relative  clause. 
I  never  say  what  I  am  afraid  may  cause  pain:     Nihil 
dico  in  quo  vereor  ne  quid  doloris  sit. 

What  you  urge  us  to  guard  against  will  happen  all  the 
same :     Fient  ea  quae  tu  ne  accidant  ut  caveamus  mones. 

I  will  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  what  tears  prevent  me 
from  putting  down  in  writing :  Ipse  tibi  coram  narrabo  ea 
quae  fletu  reprimor  ne  scribam. 
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To  conclude  this  brief  summary: 

Summa  Orationis  Virtus  Est  Perspicuitas : 

Clearness  is  one  of  the  prime  qualities  of  a  good  style. 

James  A.  Kleist,  S.  J. 
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NEW  NOTES. 

Mr.  William  P.  Sternberg,  '10,  visited  the  department  on  Decem- 
DpnaHmpnf-  ^er  ^2nd  and  reported  that  he  is  enjoying 

a  very  satisfactory  practice  at  Humphrey, 
Of  Law.  Nebraska. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fetterman,  who  is  one  of  the  students  in  the  Law 
Department,  has  recently  been  appointed  Inspector-General  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Guard  by  Major  E.  H.  Phelps,  who  suc- 
ceeds General  Hartigan  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  state  troops. 
The  appointment  is  the  more  notable  because  Mr.  Fetterman  held 
the  same  position  under  General  Hartigan  and  was  so  satisfactory 
that  the  new  commander  was  glad  to  retain  him. 

Among  the  men  who  received  sweaters  and  "Cs"  at  the  foot- 
ball banquet  were  Messrs.  Hoye,  Hopkins  and  Madden  of  the 
Law  Department. 

The  mid-year  examinations  which  commenced  on  December 
12th  were  concluded  on  December  22nd.  The  following  gradu- 
ates assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  work :  George  H.  Merten,  '07 ; 
Charles  Haffke,  '08;  Amos  E.  Henely,  '09;  Eugene  D.  O'Sullivan, 
'10 ;  Henry  W.  Shackelford,  '10 ;  Ralph  M.  West,  '10. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  '10,  has  been  appointed  Private  Secre- 
tary to  Congressman-elect  C.  O.  Lobeck.  Mr.  Hanley  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  recent  Democratic  campaign  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Creighton  University  Democratic  Club. 

Mr.  Charles  Bertyl  Woodrum,  who  made  his  Freshman  year 
of  law  at  Creighton,  has  given  up  the  study  to  go  on  the  stage. 
His  first  engagement  is  with  a  stock  company  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Murray,  '10,  defended  Mrs.  Bertha  Mott  in 
the  Douglas  County  District  Court  and  on  December  21st  secured 
an  acquittal.  She  killed  a  neighbor  and  based  her  defense  upon 
the  "unwritten  law/' 
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At  the  recent  election  of  officers  of  the  local  council,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Professor  John  A.  Bennewitz  was  elected  Chan- 
cellor, and  Professor  Edward  F.  Leary,  Financial  Secretary. 

Good  fortune  has  been  pursuing  the  law  men  furiously  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  as  the  following  list  of  "plums"  indicates: 
Professor  James  P.  English,  elected  County  Attorney  of  Douglas 
County;  Professor  John  A.  Rine,  appointed  City  Attorney  of 
Omaha;  Professor  A.  G.  Ellick,  re-appointed  Deputy  County  At- 
torney of  Douglas  County ;  Clinton  Brome,  '08,  appointed  Second 
Assistant  City  Attorney  of  Omaha ;  Arthur  P.  Sehnell,  '06,  elected 
County  Judge  of  Meade  County,  South  Dakota;  James  P.  Boler, 
'07,  re-elected  County  Attorney  of  Greeley  County,  Nebraska; 
David  L.  Gogerty,  '08,  elected  County  Attorney  of  Sheridan 
County,  Wyoming ;  James  H.  Hanley,  '10,  appointed  Private  Sec- 
retary to  Congressman-elect  Lobeck;  Julius  L.  Greer,  '10,  ap- 
pointed Docket  Clerk  of  Douglas  County  Court;  William  N. 
Jamieson,  '10,  elected  County  Attorney  of  Sarpy  County,  Ne- 
braska; Edward  B.  McDermott,  '10,  elected  County  Attorney  of 
Buffalo  County,  Nebraska;  A.  D.  Fetterman,  '11,  appointed  In- 
spector-General, Nebraska  National  Guard. 

The  January  number  of  "The  Confessions  of  a  Law  Student" 
entitled  "The  New  Leaf"  has  been  issued;  this  is  the  fifth  install- 
ment of  the  series. 

The  Christmas  vacation  ended  on  Monday,  January  2nd,  on 
which  date  classes  were  resumed.  The  corps  of  instructors  re- 
mains the  same  as  during  the  first  semester,  except  that  Professor 
Leavitt  has  completed  his  course  on  Damages,  and  Professor  Te- 
Poel  will  take  up  the  course  on  Taxation.  Professor  Sidney 
W.  Smith,  who  completed  Suretyship  during  the  first  half- 
year,  will  teach  Mortgages  during  the  second  semester ;  Professor 
Daniel,  who  has  been  teaching  Agency  and  Partnership,  will  con- 
tinue his  work  in  these  courses,  and  will  also  take  up  the  subject 
of  Insurance ;  Professor  Rine,  who  has  been  giving  the  course  on 
Bills  and  Notes,  will  continue  with  that  subject,  and  also  take  up 
his  series  of  lectures  on  Municipal  Corporations ;  Professor  Frank 
Crawford,  who  has  the  course  on  Public  Service  Companies,  com- 
pleted his  lectures  during  the  first  semester;  Professor  Raymond 
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G.  Young,  who  taught  Damages  during  the  first  semester,  will 
have  the  course  on  Quasi-Contracts  during  the  second;  Professor 
Whelan's  course  on  Legal  Ethics  was  completed  before  the  holi- 
days. The  subjects  of  Conflicts  of  Laws,  Torts  and  Agency  will 
be  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  semester,  and  examinations  will 
be  held  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient. 

Honorable  Carl  Wright,  one  of  the  early  lecturers  on  the 
Creighton  staff,  and  who  has  until  recently  been  one  of  the  local 
attorneys  for  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  has  been  promoted  and 
made  General  Solicitor  of  the  road,  with  offices  at  Chicago.  Ru- 
mor says  the  salary  attached  to  his  new  position  is  $20,000  per 
year. 

Anent  the  recent  speculation  as  to  President  Taft's  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  Chief  Justice  Fuller  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  United  States,  it  may  interest  Creighton  men  to  know  that 
Judge  W.  D.  McHugh,  who  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the 
place,  was  one  of  the  early  lecturers  on  the  staff.  Hon.  W.  H. 
Munger,  the  other  prominent  local  prospect,  is  at  present  one  of 
the  school's  lecturers. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Daily  Enterprise  of  Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming,  will  interest  the  many  friends  of  David  L. 
Gogerty,  '08: 

' 'The  wedding  of  Mr.  David  L.  Gogerty  and  Miss  Frances 
Doyle  was  solemnized  this  morning  at  the  Holy  Name  Catholic 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  John  Duffy  officiating. 

Miss  Marie  Doyle,  a  younger  sister  of  the  bride,  very  charm- 
ingly acted  as  bridesmaid,  while  Mr.  P.  F.  Ward,  a  college  chum 
of  the  groom,  gracefully  officiated  as  best  man. 

The  ceremony  was  most  impressive  and  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  intimate  friends  and  relatives.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Gogerty,  father  and  mother  of  the  groom,  were  here  from 
their  home  in  Zearing,  la.,  to  witness  the  nupitals. 

The  bride,  Miss  Frances  Doyle,  is  the  second  eldest  daughter 
of  Engineer  Bart  Doyle.  She  received  her  education  at  York, 
Neb.,  and  attended  school  there  for  several  years.  She  has  many 
friends  in  Sheridan,  who  know  her  for  the  sterling  qualities  she 
possesses  as  an  estimable  young  woman. 
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Mr.  Gogerty  originally  came  to  Sheridan  from  Omaha,  where 
he  has  a  sheepskin  from  the  leading  school.  Since  his  residence 
in  this  community  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  legal  fraternity 
of  Wyoming,  and  associated  with  many  cases  in  the  city  and 
district  courts.  His  legal  ability  was  recognized  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  they  unhesitatingly  indorsed  him  for  the  office 
of  county  and  prosecuting  attorney.  Mr.  Gogerty  received  a 
highly  complimentary  vote  from  almost  every  precinct  of  Sheri- 
dan county  during  the  last  election  and  had  a  good  majority  over 
his  Republican  opponent.  He  will  assume  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  the  first  of  the  year. 

Following  the  wedding  ceremony  a  sumptuous  wedding  din- 
ner was  served  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Doyle,  and  gathered  around 
the  table  were  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gogerty  will  defer  taking  their  wedding  trip 
until  next  spring  or  summer.  They  will  start  housekeeping  at 
once  in  a  dwelling  on  the  corner  of  Emerson  and  Heald  street, 
where  the  groom  has  furnished  their  living  quarters  in  a  highly 
comfortable  and  pleasing  manner. 

The  Daily  Enterprise  joins  the  hosts  of  friends  of  both  these 
popular  young  people  in  wishing  them  a  prosperous  and  happy 
journey  through  life." 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Ward,  '10,  who  has  been  " prospecting' '  for  a 
location  in  the  West,  writes  that  he  will  probably  locate  in  the 
near  future  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  His  present  address  is  114 
South  31st  Street,  Billings,  Montana. 

Professor  John  A.  Rine  has  been  devoting  considerable  time 
of  late  to  the  new  City  Charter  which  the  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska will  be  asked  at  its  present  session  to  give  to  Omaha. 

Charles  S.  Burke,  '08,  who  is  now  practicing  at  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota,  visited  the  department  January  5th.  Mr.  Burke 
was  recently  elected  Grand  Knight  of  the  Aberdeen  Council  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  whose  membership  is  about  three  hun- 
dred men. 

William  N.  Jamieson,  10,  County  Attorney  of  Sarpy  County, 
Nebraska,  was  a  holiday  visitor  in  Omaha. 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Arnout,  '07,  has  been  appointed  County  Physician  of 

Deoartment  Bannock  County,  Idaho,  and  Assistant  Sur- 

.  geon  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Kailroad  at 

Of  Medicine.  Downey,  Idaho. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Peterson,  '07,  has  opened  a  hospital  at  Mackay, 
Idaho. 

Dr.  N.  Schilling,  '96,  is  at  present  studying  in  Europe.  His 
address  is  IX  Wien  Oesterrich,  Pelikin  Gusse  14,  Europe. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Surgical  Association  held  in 
Chicago  late  in  December,  Dr.  John  P.  Lord,  who  is  president  of 
the  association,  delivered  his  annual  address. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  '03,  has  been  appointed  physician  for  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  at  Butte,  Montana,  and  at  their  request  is 
preparing  short  lectures  which  will  be  given  before  the  council 
on  the  following  subjects:  " History  of  Medicine,"  "History  of 
Surgery,"  "Anesthetics  and  Modern  Surgery,"  "Hospitals." 

Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman,  '03,  has  been  elected  Grand  Knight  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Omaha  Council. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  McFarland,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  banquet  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Phi  Ro  Sigma  Fraternity's  annual  convention  in  Omaha 
December  28th,  29th  and  30th,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  while  in  the  city,  and  after  a  careful  in- 
spection declared  that  the  whole  equipment  was  of  a  high  order, 
and  that  the  Pathological  Laboratory  was  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen  in  all  of  his  visits  to  the  various  Medical  Schools  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Rosenwald,  '10,  writes  that  he  is  now  located  in 
Mankato,  Minnesota.     He  was  formerly  at  Madison,  Minnesota. 
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Drs.  Roy  Ludden,  Leo  Karrer  and  Ward  Gillespie,  all  of  the  class 
n  of    '09,  spent  the  holidays  at  their  home 

Department         tQwn^  0sceola)  Nebraska. 

Of  Dentistry  Dr   Charles  Heyne,  '10,  visited  the  Den- 

tal College  January  5th.    Dr.  Heyne  has  been  practicing  at  Grand 
Island,  but  is  thinking  of  changing  his  location. 

Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie,  Dean  of  the  Department,  attended  the 
convention  of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27th,  28th  and  29th.  There  were 
about  eighty  delegates  present,  representing  most  of  the  dental 
colleges  of  the  country.  The  organization  is  unique  in  that  it 
devotes  its  attention  exclusively  to  teaching  methods.  Dr.  Don 
M.  Gallie  of  Chicago  was  elected  president  of  the  Institute  and 
Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  che  next  session, 
which  will  be  held  about  February  1st,  1912.  The  Department 
was  admitted  to  the  Institute  at  the  session  held  last  year  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  Dr.  Hippie  being  at  that  time  the  Creighton 
representative. 
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During  the  second  semester  the  work  at  the  Pharmacy  Depart- 

Department         ment  win  be  as  follows : 

Of  Pharmacy  Seniors:     Toxicology,  Pharmacy,  Special 

Lectures  and  work  in  the  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  laboratories. 

Juniors :  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  Mathematics,  Chem- 
istry and  Chemistry  laboratory  work. 

Freshmen:  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Latin,  Botany,  Mathe- 
matics and  Chemistry  Laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Clyde  Martin,  '06,  member  of  the  Real  Estate  firm  of 
Hall  &  Martin,  of  Fowler,  Colorado,  visited  the  Department  early 
in  January.  Mr.  Martin  was  formerly  in  the  Drug  business  at 
Trenton,  Nebraska,  and  anticipates  resuming  that  business  again, 
though  he  has  proven  a  successful  real  estate  man. 

Mr.  Carl  Reed,  '09,  is  managing  his  father's  store  at  Wood- 
bine, Iowa. 

Mr.  Fred  McDonald,  '09,  of  Henry,  Nebraska,  was  an  Omaha 
visitor  recently. 

Mr.  Chris  Hansen,  '09,  of  Minden,  Nebraska,  paid  the  Depart- 
ment a  pleasant  visit  early  in  January. 

Miss  Mary  Eva  White,  '08,  who  has  been  in  the  Prescription 
Department  of  Sherman  &  McConnell's  Drug  Store  during  the 
past  two  years,  making  up  the  required  time  for  registration,  is 
again  enrolled  in  the  department  preparing  for  the  February 
examinations. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Soveslovsky,  '05,  has  resigned  his  Lincoln  position 
to  accept  one  in  his  home  town,  South  Omaha. 

At  present  the  enrollment  for  the  class  of  1912  is  seventy-one 
and  for  the  graduating  class  of  1911,  forty-seven. 
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The  University  Glee  Club  gave  its  first  concert  on  December  13th 

npnartmpnf-  *n  ^e  Auditorium  of  the  Arts  Department. 

It  was  an  informal  affair  intended  as  a  pre- 
01  Arts  paration  for  the  greater  concert  to  be  given 

at  a  down-town  theater  in  February.  A  large  audience  was  in  at- 
tendance, filling  the  Auditorium  to  its  capacity.  Master  Joseph 
Gill,  the  fifteen  year  old  voilinist  of  St.  Louis,  was  presented  by 
the  club  as  the  star  performer  of  the  evening  and  aroused  his 
hearers  to  enthusiasm  by  his  masterly  playing.  A  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion  was  the  large  attendance  of  under- graduate 
students  who  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  orchestra  and 
parquette  sections.    The  program  follows : 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  I. 

Anchored    Watson 

Mr.  Tindall  and  the  Club. 

Plantation  Symphony — Banjo Selected 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Love 's  Old  Sweet  Story — Vocal  Quartette Arranged 

Messrs.  Traynor,  Hoffmann,  Norris,  Swift. 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise — Violin M.  Hauser 

Master  Joseph  Gill. 

Kentucky  Babe Geibel 

Mr.  Norris  and  the  Club. 

Intermission. 

Part  II. 

Evening  Star  Romanza  (Tannhauser) — Trombone Wagner 

Mr.  Francis  Jerome  O'Connell. 

Queen  of  the  Earth — Baryton  Solo Pinsuti 

Mr.  Norris. 

Kathleen  Aroon Shattuck 

Mr.  Hoffman  and  the  Club. 
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(a)  Serenade    Drdla 

(b)  Hejre  Kati Hubay 

Master  Joseph  Gill. 

Three  Creighton  Students Anon 

Messrs.  Tindall,  Hoffmann,  Swift  and  Club. 

(Club  Accompanist,  Mr.  Guyer) 

The  result  of  the  second  quarterly  examinations  in  the  Arts 
Department  were  announced  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Auditorium  on  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  After  the 
exercises,  classes  were  dismissed  for  the  holidays.  The  following 
program  was  rendered : 

Overture University   Orchestra 

Anticipation  of  Christmas Paul  Tobin 

Selection College  Glee  Club 

Clarence's  Dream Stephen  Boyle  and  Reginald  Whittaker 

Reading  of  Marks  by  the  Vice  President. 

Address  by  the  President. 

Finale University  Orchestra 


COLLEGE  HONOR  LIST. 

Sophomore  Class — 

Class  Leader — Julius  Festner. 

First   Honors — Mark    Ryan,    Lewis    Moore,    Stephen   Boyle, 
Philip  Cahill,  Carl  Russem,  Ambrose  Gleason,  Thomas  Kennedy. 

Second  Honors — Basil  Lanphier,  Michael  Quinn,  John  0  'Con- 
nor,  Thomas  Keenan. 

Freshman  Class — 

Class  Leader — William  McCabe. 

First  Honors — James  Macauley,  Hector  Chevalier,  Omer  Sul- 
livan, George  Harrington,  Raphael  Hamilton,  John  Polski. 

Second    Honors — Henry    Sullivan,    Preston    McAvoy,    Paul 
Gillespie,  Leo  Ryan,  Stephen  Dieringer. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  HONOR  LIST. 

Fourth  High,  Division  A — 

Class  Leader — Frank  Johnson. 

First  Honors — Frank  Johnson,  Edward  Cunningham,  John 
Kavanagh. 

Second  Honors — Robert  Cahill,  John  Philbin,  John  Scanlon, 
Laurence  Bushman,  Edward  Flanagan,  Wm.  Schmess. 

Fourth  High,  Division  B — 

Class  Leader — Lawrence  Barrett. 

First  Honors — Eugene  Fitzgerald,  Romeo  Laporte,  Paul 
Burke,  Francis  McDermott. 

Second  Honors — Edward  McDermott,  John  Moore,  Carlisle 
Lentz,  Oscar  Lantzsch,  Leo  Seizle,  Richard  Smith. 

Third  High,  Division  A — 

Class  Leader — Walter  Stillman. 

First  Honors — Lewis  French,  Louis  Bruckner,  Raymond 
Traynor. 

Second  Honors — Arthur  Beck,  Emil  Hoffman,  William  Busch, 
Clement  Nye. 

Third  High,  Division  B — 

Class  Leader — Raymond  0  'Donnell. 

First  Honors — Daniel  Kelly,  Wenceslaus  Karlovsky. 

Second  Honors — Maurice  Howard,  Anthony  Sullivan,  George 
Schmitz,  John  Parry,  John  Grady,  James  English,  Carmel  Hart- 
nett,  Miles  Crowley,  Thomas  Doyle,  Bert  Meyen. 

Second  High,  Division  A — 

Class  Leader — Cecil  McMahon. 

First  Honors — Alfons  Dundis. 

Second  Honors — Frank  Lovely,  Joseph  Adams,  Francis 
Walker,  Emil  Shonka. 

Second  High,  Division  B — 

Class  Leader — John  Hanighen. 
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First  Honors — Charles  Kanne,  Thomas  Roach. 

Second  Honors — Jesse  Eatchford,  Henry  Bongardt,  Norman 
Bourke,  Walter  Sorensen,  Francis  Penny,  Daniel  McCarthy, 
Lowell  Tracy. 

Special  Class — 

Class  Leaders — Leo  McCarthy  and  Thomas  Martin. 

First  Honors — Franklin  Johnson,  William  Noonan,  Robert 
Hardy. 

Second  Honors — Fred  Killmar,  Chester  Morgan,  Patrick  Mc- 
Gowan. 

First  High,  Division  A — 

Class  Leader — Daniel  Reifenrath. 

First  Honors — Frank  Kinyon,  Isidor  Reifenrath,  Leo  Beve- 
eridge,  Maurice  Aspinwall,  Thomas  Houlton. 

Second  Honors — Victor  Black,  Patrick  William,  Raymond 
Burns,  Donald  Keegan,  Louis  Rayman,  Clifford  Whitehead,  Fran- 
cis Nester. 

First  High,  Division  B — 

Class  Leader — Charles  Bongardt. 

First  Honors — Frank  Shaw,  Elmer  Sedin,  John  Sullivan. 

Second  Honors — Cornelius  Tillman,  John  Kieny. 

First  High,  Division  C — 

Class  Leader — Clifford  Long. 

First  Honors — John  Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Mostyn,  Leonard 
Vanderzande,  Lawrence  Growney. 

Second  Honors — Merle  Luce,  Kenny  Lowe,  Ralph  Woodruff, 
Francis  Boyle,  Paul  Looschen. 
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The  Physical  Department  has  lately  received  a  number  of  very 

Dpnarhnpnt  serviceable  instruments,  including  a  much- 

-  ~  .  needed  balance.     This  will  weigh  anything 

from  one   grain  up   to   twenty  kilograms. 

The  weight  is  indicated  by  two  sliders,  one  showing  single  grains 

up  to  one  hundred,  and  the  other  the  hundreds,  hanging  weights 

at  the  end  showing  the  thousands.     There  is  a  third  slider  for 

counterbalancing  the  beeker,  or  retaining  vessel.    This  balance  is 

the  present  of  John  Byrne,  of  the  Class  of  '08. 

In  one  of  our  former  issues  we  said  that  the  Physical  De- 
partment intended  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  gift  of  the 
large  eight-plate  Toepler-Holtz  machine  it  received  from  the  Med- 
ical Department  by  presenting  it  in  turn  with  a  motor-generator. 
This  instrument  arrived  on  December  31st.  It  is  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  it.  It  consists  of  a  motor  which  takes  its  current  from 
the  ordinary  lighting  circuit,  and  a  dynamo  or  generator  which 
generates  a  direct  current  of  any  voltage  as  far  as  about  seven- 
teen. The  control  of  such  a  current  opens  up  untold  possibilities 
in  chemical  research,  and  the  probability  of  Dr.  Crowley's  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  this  motor-generator  during  all  his  leisure 
time  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future  is  so  great  as  to  be 
practically  equal  to  certainty. 

Three  large  pictures  have  been  hung  up  in  the  Observatory, 
each  consisting  of  a  collection  of  photographs.  They  illustrate 
the  interior  and  exterior  condition  of  the  Observatory  before, 
during  and  after  the  completion  of  the  recent  improvements. 
They  speak  for  themselves  louder  than  words.  Students  and  vis- 
itors will  thus  be  able  to  see  what  the  poet  says :  Tanti  molis  erat 
Romanam  coudere  gentem. 

Another  minor  instrument  has  been  added  to  the  Observatory 
outfit.  It  is  called  an  artificial  horizon  and  consists  of  an  iron 
trough  and  iron  bottle  for  holding  mercury,  and  a  glass  roof  for 
preventing  the  wind  from  disturbing  the  mercury.  It  is  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  sextant.  When  the  image  of  the  sun 
in  the  sky  has  been  brought  into  coincidence  with  its  image  as 
seen  reflected  from  the  mercury,  the  sextant  measures  twice  the 
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angle  of  the  elevation.  As  this  is  done  at  sea  by  measuring  the 
angle  between  the  sun  and  the  horizon,  this  instrument  is  very 
properly  called  an  artificial  horizon,  and  may  be  used  on  land 
where  the  natural  horizon  is  generally  obstructed  or  uncertain. 
All  the  parts  of  the  instruments  are  extremely  practical,  and  are 
enclosed  in  a  mahogany  box  with  lock  and  carrying  strap.  It  was 
purchased  from  Gurley  at  the  cost  of  thirty  dollars. 
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The  response  from  the  Alumni  to  the  Chronicle's  campaign  for  sub- 
scribers has  been  gratifying.     One  of  the 
Alumni  alumni  writes  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  for  the  excellent  work  you  are  doing 
through  the  Chronicle.  I  only  wish  that  every  alumnus  of  all  the 
departments  of  old  Creighton  would  become  an  active  subscriber 
and  contributor  to  the  great  work  carried  on  by  this  periodical. ' ' 

The  alumni  are  well  represented  in  the  officers  chosen  by  the 
Omaha  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  the  recent  election, 
six  of  the  twelve  being  former  students  of  the  university.  They 
are  as  follows :  Grand  Knight,  Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman ;  Deputy  Grand 
Knight,  John  M.  Mullen;  Chancellor,  John  A.  Bennewitz;  Advo- 
cate, Thomas  Lynch;  Treasurer,  Charles  B.  Dugdale;  Financial 
Secretary,  Edward  F.  Leary. 

The  following  newspaper  item  will  interest  the  many  friends 
of  Mr.  Colfer,  who  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  Class  of  '05;  and  who  is  now  Chief  Oil  Inspector  of  Ne- 
braska : 

"  Francis  M.  Colfer,  Chief  Oil  Inspector,  has  filed  his  report 
of  receipts  in  his  office  during  the  month  of  November.  The  total 
receipts  were  $4,642.40.  This  broke  all  records  in  the  office.  Mr. 
Mullen,  now  Attorney  General,  broke  all  previous  records  with 
his  October  report,  which  showed  receipts  of  over  $4,000,  but 
Colfer 's  report  exceeds  even  that.  This  places  the  office  among 
the  big  revenue  producers  in  the  state  house,  present  receipts 
being  at  the  rate  of  an  annual  income  of  over  $50,000.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  office  for  November  were  $1,561.48." 

Messrs.  Frank  A.  Furay  and  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy  made  a  recent 
trip  to  Texas  on  business. 

Scannell  O'Neill,  who  attended  the  Arts  Department  several 
years  ago,  and  who  is  now  editor  of  Saint  Peter's  Net,  and  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  The  Christian  Family  and  The  Catholic  Review, 
sends  the  following  note  on  the  Abbot  Gasquet : 

"A  brilliant  son  of  St.  Benedict  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Aidan 
Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.,  Abbot-President  of  the  English  Benedictines. 
No  living  historian,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Gairdner,  is  more  at  home  in 
the  period  of  English  history  up  to  and  including  the  so-called 
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Reformation.  He  possesses  just  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
the  ideal  historian.  He  is  industrious  in  research,  sane  and  un- 
emotional in  presentation.  The  service  he  did  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  truth  in  the  work,  "Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  English  Monas- 
teries," will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

How  this  eminent  prelate  came  to  write  that  great  work  is 
quite  an  interesting  story.  As  the  result  of  poor  health  and  the 
strain  of  over-work,  he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  im- 
portant position  at  Downside  Abbey,  near  Bath,  of  which  estab- 
lishment he  was  Prior  from  1878  to  1885,  and  had  retired  to 
London,  to  all  appearances,  a  dying  man.  Having  been  always 
industriously  inclined,  he  naturally  found  it  impossible  to  sit  idle 
in  London,  and  he  began  to  visit  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Record  Office,  in  those  intervals  in  which  he  was  out  of  the  doc- 
tor's hands.  From  that  period,  the  Abbot  has  devoted  himself  to 
historical  research  work. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  toil  consisted  of  "Henry  the  Eighth 
and  the  English  Monasteries,"  which  deservedly  ran  into  several 
editions.  It  was  the  result  of  much  patient  research,  and  the 
service  it  did  to  the  Church  in  England  was  well  worth  the  enor- 
mous labor  it  entailed.  For  all  time  the  English  Monasteries 
stand  acquitted  of  the  foul  charges  that  have  been  made  the  justi- 
fication for  their  spoliation  and  suppression ;  the  old  scandals  are, 
as  Dr.  Gairdner  says,  dispelled  forever ;  and  that  this  is  so,  is  due 
to  the  learned  labors  of  Dr.  Gasquet. 

Dom  Gasquet  was  born  on  October  5,  1846,  the  third  son  of 
Dr.  Raymon  Gasquet,  a  prominent  physician.  He  was  educated 
at  Downside  Abbey,  and  entered  the  Benedictine  Order  in  1865, 
being  ordained  in  1874.  From  that  date  until  1885,  he  was  at 
Downside,  with  the  growth  and  development  of  which  he  was 
closely  associated.  Since  his  retirement  from  his  beloved  college, 
he  has,  as  we  have  indicated,  been  taken  up  with  historical  re- 
search work.  He  is  the  Abbot-President  of  the  Benedictines. 
His  distinctions  are  many;  he  enjoys  the  doctorate  both  of  divin- 
ity and  literature ;  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
and  is  now  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission 
formed  for  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate. 
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In  addition  to  his  great  work  on  the  English  Monasteries, 
Dom  Gasquet  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Monastic 
Life  in  England,"  "The  Eve  of  the  Reformation,"  "The  Old 
English  Bible,"  "A  Sketch  of  Monastic  Constitutional  History," 
"The  Last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,"  "Edward  the  Sixth,"  "The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer"  (in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Bishop),  "The  Greater  Abbeys  of  England,"  "Henry  the  Third 
and  the  Church,"  and  the  editor  of  Montalembert's  "Monks  of 
the  West"  and  Lord  Acton's  Letters." 

Mr.  O'Neill,  who,  for  some  time  has  been  engaged  in  literary 
work  at  Techny,  Illinois,  will  return  to  his  former  home  in  South 
Omaha,  February  1st.  Mr.  O'Neill's  book  "Life's  Little  Day"  is 
now  in  its  second  edition,  and  the  Columbian  Press  will  soon  issue 
his  book  on  "Citizenship."  His  recent  book  on  "Brownson"  has 
evoked  much  praise  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  note  of  apprecia- 
tion from  Mr.  Brownson 's  son,  Major  Brownson.  Mr.  O'Neill  re- 
cently had  an  interesting  experience  which  he  details  as  follows : 

"I  contributed  an  article  on  Madame  Julie  Von  Massow, 
the  founder  of  the  League  of  Prayer  for  the  Re-union  of  Chris- 
tendom, called  the  Psalmodic  Union,  to  the  Re-Union  Magazine 
of  London,  an  Anglican  publication.  A  gentleman  wrote  from 
India  to  hear  more  of  it,  and  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  England 
wrote  to  ask  permission  to  translate  it  into  Esperanto  for  an 
Esperanto  paper  published  in  Paris !  In  the  language  of  the  small 
boy,  ' '  that 's  going  some ! "  to  have  an  Irish- American  write  an 
article  to  a  Protestant  paper  about  a  German  lady,  and  then  to 
have  a  clergyman  in  England  translate  it  into  Esperanto  for  a 
Parisian  paper !  Of  course  I  gave  permission  to  the  good  man  to 
do  whatever  he  liked  with  the  article." 

Mr.  William  E.  Lovely,  '03,  now  of  Gregory,  South  Dakota, 
visited  Omaha  friends  during  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

The  Beaton  Drug  Co.  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide  en- 
larged quarters  for  its  growing  business  and  will  soon  remove 
its  Prescription  and  other  departments  to  new  rooms  which  will 
be  constructed  under  the  sidewalk  adjoining  its  present  quarters. 


Creighton  College  of  Dentistry— Crown  and  Bridge  Room  and  Junior  Technic  Laboratory. 
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The  many  friends  of  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Hurley,  '04,  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  he  is  gradually  regaining  his  strength  at 
the  Kneipp  Sanitarium,  Rome  City,  Indiana. 

Mr.  James  E.  Woodard,  '04,  now  at  Roundup,  Montana, 
spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  parents  in  Omaha. 

The  following  extract  from  a  two-column,  illustrated  write- 
up  in  the  Sunday  World-Herald  of  January  1st,  will  interest 
Creighton  men  : 

"To  an  Omaha  boy,  born  and  educated  here,  has  been  given 
the  big  responsibility  of  a  mammoth  engineering  contract  involv- 
ing $1,250,000  at  Kansas  City. 

Or,  to  tell  the  real  truth  about  the  matter,  it  was  not  given 
to  him ;  he  just  reached  out  with  a  persistence  and  a  businesslike 
grasp  of  the  situation  that  forced  men  and  money  to  come  to  him, 
and  seized  it  against  eight  rival  bidders. 

The  whole  story  of  how  he  did  it  reads  like  a  romance,  and 
yet  it  is  a  most  gigantic  business  undertaking,  requiring  brains 
and  capital  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the  average  man  of  27  years 
of  age,  but  the  hero  of  this  romance  in  business  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  both,  for  he  has  used  them  well  up  to  date. 

William  E.  Callahan  is  his  name,  and  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Creighton  University,  leaving  that  institution  five  years  ago. 

Once  out  of  school,  the  young  man  began  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  business  with  which  he  had 
already  become  familiar  in  many  of  its  details  with  his  father 
and  uncle.  Finally  he  became  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  began 
figuring  on  contracts  on  his  own  account.  He  had  one  for  $250,000 
with  the  Milwaukee  railroad.  He  finished  it  so  promptly  and 
efficiently  that  he  captured  a  good-sized  premium  offered  for 
completion  ahead  of  the  period  specified  in  the  contract,  and  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  railroad  thanking  him 
especially  for  his  work  and  stating  that  no  other  contractor  had 
ever  succeeded  in  getting  so  large  a  premium  from  the  road. 

Then  came  along  the  Kansas  City  situation. 

For  long  years  the  Kansas  City  business  men  have  had  trouble 
on  their  minds.    Their  railway  terminals,  their  union  passenger 
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station  and  their  principal  jobbing  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  located  on  bottoms  subject  to  overflow.  At  that  point 
the  Kaw  river  brings  down  the  surplus  water  of  Kansas,  when 
there  are  any,  and  empties  them  into  the  Missouri  river.  The 
Kansas  water  supply,  like  other  things  in  Kansas  generally,  comes 
by  fits  and  starts.  The  Kaw  river,  which  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  year  is  so  low  that  a  duck  would  be  mired  in  it,  very  suddenly 
and  at  most  inconvenient  times,  starts  up  a  flood.  This  flood, 
when  it  comes,  pours  down  over  the  Kansas  City  railroad  ter- 
minal and  jobbing  and  manufacturing  and  big  packing  house  dis- 
trict, where  is  located  property  valued  at  $47,000,000,  and  does 
great  damage. 

But  finally  the  Kaw  Valley  Drainage  District  was  created, 
and  the  Kaw  Valley  Drainage  Board  was  formed,  and  $1,250,000 
bonds  were  voted  to  raise  funds  to  build  dikes  and  other  fortifica- 
tions against  the  encroachments  of  future  Kaw  river  floods,  and 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  them  were  made. 

The  engineering  problem  consists  in  building  dikes  twelve 
feet  high  on  each  side  of  the  Kaw  river  from  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  river  clear  back  to  the  Kansas  bluffs  nearly  five  miles 
away,  and  then  some  more  dike  building  up  and  down  the  Mis- 
souri river  on  that  side,  making  a  little  over  ten  miles  of  dike 
building  altogether.  The  Kaw  channel  ordinarily  carries  eight 
feet  of  water,  but  in  flood  times  it  rises  to  twenty-seven  feet, 
which  is  just  six  feet  higher  than  the  banks.  Thus  the  dikes  will 
be  six  feet  higher  than  high  water  mark.  The  dikes  paralleling 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  river  will  be  734  feet  apart,  set 
a  little  back  from  the  edge  of  the  present  banks.  The  present 
channel  will  be  deepened  and  widened,  the  earth  being  taken 
therefrom  by  powerful  dredges  and  deposited  upon  the  banks 
to  make  the  new  dikes.  To  protect  these  dikes  from  washing 
away  each  is  to  be  riprapped  and  then  concrete  faced  on  the 
channel  side. 

It  is  the  largest  proposition  in  the  way  of  protection  against 
floods  since  the  building  of  the  sea  wall  at  Galveston. 

This  was  the  proposition  on  which  the  Omaha  boy  figured 
against  eight  other  firms.  He  was  not  the  low  bidder,  but  yet 
he  got  the  contract  and  therein  lies  the  big  part  of  the  story. 
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When  the  drainage  board  got  ready  to  let  the  contract  it 
found  that  it  couldn't  sell  the  bonds  that  had  been  voted.  They 
were  like  the  Omaha  water  bonds  offered  for  sale  a  few  months 
ago;  the  interest  rate  was  low,  and  the  law  required  that  they 
be  sold  at  not  less  than  par,  hence  capital  was  not  seeking  them 
for  investment.     Then  all  work  had  to  stop. 

But  not  with  Mr.  Callahan.  He  offered  to  sell  the  bonds  if 
he  got  the  contract.  That  was  more  than  the  low  bidder  could 
do.  So  he  was  told  to  go  ahead,  and  sell  if  he  could.  He  went 
east,  and  interested  the  big  bond  buying  firm  of  Spencer  &  Trask 
Co.  in  New  York  in  the  proposition,  and  floated  the  entire  block 
of  stock.  The  fact  that  a  man  27  years  old  could  swing  this 
gigantic  proposition  which  no  one  else  could,  won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  everybody,  and  the  board  was  ready  to  give  him 
the  contract.  But  then  he  had  some  other  negotiations  to  make, 
and  he  succeeded  in  getting  better  terms  than  originally  proposed 
in  the  contract,  notably  in  the  way  of  protection  against  loss 
by  floods  arising  during  the  progress  of  construction. 

But  his  contract  was  conditioned  upon  the  giving  of  a  suffi- 
cient bond  to  guarantee  the  completion  of  the  work  according  to 
contract. 

But  few  bonding  companies  in  the  country  are  prepared  to 
assume  such  a  responsibilty  by  reason  of  sufficiently  large  cap- 
italization. The  general  agent  of  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Com- 
pany of  Maryland,  at  Omaha,  John  M.  Mithen,  undertook  to  sup- 
ply the  bond.  But  at  the  home  office  at  Baltimore,  there  was 
astonishment  when  the  application  come  in  from  a  27-year-old 
contractor  for  a  bond  on  such  a  prodigious  and  complicated  con- 
struction contract.  The  home  office  wanted  to  know  more  about 
it. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Mithen,  Mr.  Callahan  went  to  Balti- 
more, there  meeting  the  big  financial  men  of  the  city  who  are 
interested  in  the  bonding  company.  He  first  met  ex-Governor 
Edwin  Warfield,  the  president  of  the  company,  who  promptly 
interested  himself  in  the  young  man's  project,  and  saw  that  there 
was  substantiality  in  it.  He  thereupon  arranged  to  have  the 
whole  proposition  passed  upon  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
by  Alexander  Murdock,  a  man  eminent  in  the  profession,  who  is 
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the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  to  handle  just  such  big 
propositions  as  this.  With  Mr.  McPherson,  Mr.  Callahan  went 
over  every  detail  of  the  contract,  and  satisfied  that  expert  after 
several  hours'  investigation  that  he  could  carry  it  through  and 
make  a  good  profit  on  it. 

Then,  with  Mr.  Murdock's  recommendation,  Mr.  Callahan 
next  appeared  with  ex-Governor  Warfield  before  the  executive 
committee  of  the  company,  composed  of  the  leading  lawyers  and 
capitalists  of  Baltimore,  and  was  put  through  a  thorough  grilling 
as  to  his  ability  and  responsibility  and  the  result  was  that  he  so 
favorably  impressed  the  committee  that  it  voted  unanimously 
to  grant  the  bond  requested;  and  then  the  committee  rounded 
out  the  meeting  by  inviting  the  young  contractor  to  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Maryland  club. 

Keturning  to  Kansas  City  Mr.  Callahan  at  once  closed  up 
the  contract,  and  is  now  busy  assembling  his  men,  material  and 
machinery  for  the  project. 

The  big  item  of  material  was  cement.  He  neded  70,000  bar- 
rels. The  cement  trust  has  prices  considerably  higher  than  first 
cost.  He  looked  around  for  better  terms.  Over  in  Kansas  he 
found  an  independent  cement  plant  all  but  squeezed  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  trust.  The  plant  had  on  hand  70,000  barrels  of 
cement,  just  the  amount  that  he  needed.  The  stockholders  were 
sick  of  their  job,  trying  to  run  their  factory  against  trust  com- 
petition, and  wanted  to  sell  plant,  cement,  and  all.  Mr.  Callahan 
thereupon  bought  everything  in  sight  for  just  the  amount  that 
he  would  have  been  required  to  pay  to  the  trust  for  cement  alone. 
Therefore  he  has  not  sunk  a  dollar  in  the  purchase,  and  has  the 
plant  as  net  profit,  to  be  employed  in  the  years  to  come  when  he 
gets  contracts  of  a  similar  nature  elsewhere.  Thus  he  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  trust  now  and  for  all  time." 


